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HEXHAM PRIORY AND THE AUGUSTALES. 


THERE are reasons for believing that Hex- 
ham Priory was originally the home of an 
ordo of Augustales, or class of priests main-" 
taining, amongst other things, the worship of 
Augustus. 

In Prior Richard’s ‘ History of the Church 
of Hexham,’ compiled about the middle of 
the twelfth century, the place is called 
“ Augustaldensis ecclesia” and “ Hagustal- 
densis ecclesia.”* Here, omitting the intru- 
sive d, we have an adjective “ Augustalensis,” 

uivalent to “ Augustalian,” and, as Prior 
Richard was only copying from earlier 
writers, it is evident that the place was 
anciently known as “ Augustalensis ecclesia,” 
otherwise the church or assembly of the 
Augustales. 

e intrusive d in “ Augustaldensis” can 
be easily accounted for. Such an intrusion, 
following the letter /, was a common phenome- 
non in medieval Latin and old English. Nor 
is it unknown in modern dialects. Thus we 
have “senescaldus” for “senescallus,” “she- 
melde” for A.-S. “scamol,” a bench ; and in 


modern times “chapild ” for “chapel.” 


* Raine’s ‘ Priory of Hexham, i. 8, 11. 


All the early forms of the name but one, 
viz., Augustandium, contain the letter /, and 
all but one the intrusive d. According to 
the late Canon Raine, the Latin form of Hex- 
ham is “Augustandium, Haugustaldunum, 
and once or twice we meet with the English 
word Hagustalham.”* In the ‘A.-S. Chronicle,’ 
however, the place is mentioned as Hagus- 
taldesham, as though the first part of the 
word were a personal name. Patni, 
too, quotes Hagestaldeshusen from a German 
document of the eleventh century.t It is 

robable that both these last-mentioned 
orms are due either to the errors of scribes 
or to early popular etymology. A_ better 
form—again with the intrusive d—is found 
in Agastaldaburg, which occurs in 1046, and 
is quoted by Foérstemann from the great 
charter-book of the Counts of Holland. This 
can only mean “ the town of the Augustales.” 
The German name Augstchiriche, which 
occurs in a document of the ninth century,{ 
throws light on the point which we are 
discussing. Either it means a church built 
by Augustus, or, as is much more likely, a 
basilica dedicated to his worship and honour. 

I do not know whether any inscriptions 
relating to the Augustales have ever been 
discovered in Britain, and should be glad to 
be informed on that point. As, however, 
they had established themselves in other 
Roman provinces, the absence of such 
inscriptions—an absence which may be acci- 
dental—would not justify the conclusion that 
they never established themselves in Britain. 
According to Dr. Bruce, the town of Hex- 
ham “is no doubt the site of a Roman 
station, but its Roman designation has not 
been satisfactorily ascertained.”§ It lies 
three miles to the south of the Roman wall 
in a neighbourhood which abounds with 
Roman remains. Roman altars were dis- 
covered in pulling down some buildings 
close to the church in 1871. A finely carved 
Roman tombstone was discovered in 1881 
“ beneath the floor of the porch adjoining the 
south transept.” Roman leoralinnd stones are 
built into the wall of the mysterious crypt 
beneath the church. Thechroniclers of Hex- 
ham were eloquent in their praise of a 
church which they described as the most 
splendid basilica on this side of the Alps. 

ere, if anywhere in England, Auguhaion 
were likely to have been found. 


* Raine, ut supra, i. ix. In a MS. of the twelfth 
century it is called “ Civitas Haugustaldensis ” 
(Raine, i. 181). 

+ ‘ Altdeutsches Namenbuch,’ ii. 691. 

t Férstemann, ut supra, ii. 153. 

§ ‘Handbook to the Roman Wall,’ 1885, p. 78. 
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Little as we know of the organization and 
history of the Augustales, there are points of 
resemblance between them and the monastic 
orders. Of the former Prof. Wayte writes :— 

“Under later emperors the institution spread 
throughout the empire, and one object of it was 
probably to open a career of honour elsewhere to 
the /ibertint, who were purposely kept down at 
Rome. There was a property qualification required, 
which is not stated, but must have n consider- 
able ; besides the sacrifices, they had to pay a fine 
on admission (summa honoraria) and give games and 
other treats to the people. These admission fees 
went into the chest of the municipality, not into a 
corporate fund of their own; they were thus an 
ordo, not a collegium. In return they had the dis- 
tinction of the pretexta while in office, and might 
also be buried in it; that of the bise/liwm, with a 
place of honour in the theatre ; and were accom- 

yanied on state occasions by two lictors bearing 
asces. We are reminded of some of the incidents 
of municipal dignity in modern times.”* 

It is remarkable that English monasteries 
provided games for the people. For instance, 
the Prior of Tutbury provided a bull-running 
every year. At St. Edmunds-bury a white 
bull used to be brought in procession yearly 
to the bier of St. Edmund. The monks of 
St. Edmunds-bury claimed and exercised the 
right of appointing the prefects,t bailiffs, or 
mayors of that town, and even carried on 
the municipal business themselves. In the 
twelfth century, however, this right began to 
pass into the hands of the burgesses, though 
the change was stoutly resisted by the 
monastery. On the death of Abbot Hugh in 
1192 the custodians of the abbey wished to 
depose the prefects of the town and to 
appoint new prefects, alleging that this power 
rested in the Ling. The monastery pm St 
of this to the king’s justiciar, and in the end 
the old prefects of the town were deposed by 
the joint consent of the monastery and of the 
custodians. But as soon as Samson, the new 
abbot, had been elected he asserted, at a 
meeting in the chapter-house, the rights of 
the monastery to the appointment of prefects : 

** And, at the same hour, two burgesses, Godfrey 
and Nicholas, were appointed prefects, and, it being 
disputed from whose hand they should receive the 
horn, which is called moot-horn, at length they re- 
ceived it from the hand of the prior, who, next to the 
abbot, is the head of the conventual affairs. Those 
two prefects kept their office (hailivam suam) peace- 
fully for many years, until they were accused of negli- 
gence in maintaining the king’s peace. Thereupon, 
the abbot having demanded that greater security 
should be given to the convent in this matter, the 


_ * In Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiq.,’ 


i. 259. 
_ t Prof. Wayte, however, says that the Augustales 
in the municya were an intermediate class between 
the municipal senators (decuriones) and plebs 
(municipes). 


prefects were removed, and Hugh the sacristan 
received the town into his keeping, appointing new 
agents who would be responsible to him for the town 
government (prefectura).” 

The chronicler goes on to say :— 

** However, in the process of time, I know not 
how, new prefects were appointed elsewhere than 
in the chapter-house, and without the authority of 
the convent.”* 

After various disputes, and after com- 

laints by the monastery that the burgesses 
had encroached on the market-place (forum) 
by erecting shops, booths, and stalls there, 
the matter was partly adjusted in the year 
1194, when Abbot Samson by a charter con- 
firmed the customs of the burgesses,t and’ 
declared that every man who held a mansura 
in burgage tenure should pay a farthing half- 
yearly, presumably to the monastery. Long 
after this period, however, disputes between 
the monastery and the burgesses continued 
to arise. 

The canons of Southwell “exercised also 
the municipal power of assizes of bread and 
ale, and punished forestallers, regraters, and 
adulterators, and other like offenders.” 
Their house was of unknown origin. Their 
chapter was a republic, and, like Ripon, 
acknowledged no head.§ 

To return to the Priory of Hexham and the 
ancient forms of its name, we have to consider 
the A.-S. hagosteald (or, as Etmiiller gives it, 
hagusteald, heagosteald ), a celibate or bachelor. 
The word occurs in O.H.G. as hagastalt or 
hagustalt, and in modern German as hage- 
stolz. We must particularly notice that in 
old German the illegitimate children of 
priests were so called.|| Dr. Sweet divides 
the word as hago-steald. He gives no etymo- 
logy, nor have I ever seen a_ derivation 
suggested. The three meanings, however, of 
hodiohen, priest’s son, and bastard seem to 
point to Augustal-is, in the transferred sense 
of monk or celibate. There is not much 
difficulty in the initial , for, as we have seen, 
it is added or omitted indifferently in the old 
forms of the name Hexham. Just as the sur- 
name Monk suggests that its original bearer 
was either a monk or the child of a monk, so 


**Chronica Jocelini de Brakelond,’ ed. J. Gage 
Rokewode, p. 58 et seq. 

+See the charter in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ ed 
1821, vol. iii. 153. 

t Leach’s ‘ Visitations, &c., of Southwell Minster, 
p- Xxxi. 

§ Ihid., p. xxxiv. 

| Grimm in_‘ Rechtsalterthiimer,’ p. 485, quotes 
Ad. Keller, ‘De Offic. Jurid. Polit..’ p. 431: “In 
landgraviatu nellenbergensi accipit fiscus bona fili- 
orum sacerdotum (pfattenkinder) et aliorum noth- 
orum, spuriorum, et bastardorum, vocanturque 
antiquitus hagestilzen.” 


9 §. IT. Sept. 24, ’98.] 
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the word Hagosteald, if ever it was used as a 
personal name, would show that its bearer 
was an unmarried person* or the child of 
such a person. And the inference would be 
the same whether the word were used as a 

rsonal name or as the name of a class. It 
is further to be noticed that in Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. Augustus and Augustinus are written 
Agustus and Agustinus. I should be glad to 
know whether any other derivation of the 
word hagosteald is possible or tenable. If it 
is not, the suggestion here offered will gain 
weight. 

Unless we can connect monasteries of un- 
known origin with the Augustales, or, in some 
cases, possibly with the ordines decurionum, it 
is difficult to account for the origin of such 
practices as providing games for the populace 
and the exercise of municipal powers and 
duties. And even when foundation charters 

urport to be grants of these institutions 

rom Anglo-Saxon kings and others, it is well 

to consider the question of their genuine- 
ness, as many of them are now known to be 
forgeries.t 

{t appears from two inscriptions that 
adjoining the Basilica Augusti Anniana in 
Puteoli was a temple of Augustus, and that 
a part of this temple was the court (ewria) in 
which members of the college of decuriones, 
whom we may call town-councillors, passed 
resolutions.{ A similar temple adjoined the 
basilica at Fanum. 

Now it is a remarkable coincidence that a 
roundish building, with four porticoes, stood 
near to the east end of the greater building 
at Hexham. Prior Richard says :— 

“Sunt autem, preterea, in eadem villa duz adhuc 
aliz ecclesiz, una haud procul a muro matris ecclesiz 
mirandi operis, et ipsa, scilicet, in modum turris 
erecta, et fere rotunda, a quatuor partibus totidem 
porticus habens, in honorem Sanctz Virginis dedi- 
cata. Altera, in honore Sancti Petri Apostoli, ali- 
quantulum remotior.” § 

This description must be compared with 
the account given by Aelred, Abbot of 
Rievaulx. In relating the miraculous escape 
of a young woman from a wretch who had 
assaulted her, the author says :— 

“ Est in civitate Augustaldensi ecclesia in honore 
Sancte Dei Genetricis extructa in orientali parte 
majoris ecclesi#, tanto intervallo divisa, ut et 


* “ Colibates [sie], hagsteald men.” — ‘ Wright- 
Wiilcker Vocab.,’ 211, 11. 

+ See anarticle on ‘The Evolution of the Charter,’ 
in the Quarterly Review, July, 1898. 

+ Lange, ‘ Haus und Halle,’ 1885, p. 198. He refers 
to ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Lat.,’ x. 1782, 1783. 

§$ Raine, uf supra, i. 14. According to Canon 
Raine, the site of the church of St. Peter is 
anknown. 


atrium intersit, et via patens transeuntibus non 
desit. Cum venisset itaque insanus ille predam 
| wey impie ceperat crudeliter auferens, inter has 
duas summez venerationis basilicas,” &c.* 

From another passaget we learn that the 
door of the lesser building was closed by a 
bar (sera). 

For the student of architecture these pas- 
sages are of the highest importance. For it 
appears that at Hexham the lesser building 
in the east, which answers to the chancel or 
choir of later date, was separated from the 
greater building—which corresponds to the 
nave and aisles of a more modern church— 
by an open space (atrium). This atrium, or 
“open way for persons who passed across,” 
corresponds to the roofed transept in churches 
of later date. Here, then, we have the genesis 
of the cruciform church. The transept was 
originally an open space, or vestibule,t be- 
tween the lesser building and the greater. 

To those who believe in the continuity of 
Roman _ institutions in Britain it will not 
seem a long step from the ordo Augustaliwm 
to the order of St. Augustine. To that order 
the canons of Hexham were ascribed. 


S. O. Appy. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MATERNAL ANCESTRY. 

Str WALTER Scort, in his fifth letter on 
‘Demonology and Witchcraft,’ to J. G. Lock- 
hart (1830), condenses Pitcairn’s account of the 
curious case of Katherine Munro, Lady Fowlis. 
The second wife of Robert, fifteenth Baron of 
Fowlis and chief of the warlike clan of 
Munro, herself descended on the spear side 
from the Earls of Ross and on the spindle 
from the Earls of Caithness, she sought to 
compass, by unlawful arts, the death of her 
elder stepson Robert Munro, afterwards six- 
teenth baron. She proposed to marry Robert’s 
widow, after his removal, to her own brother, 
George Ross of Balnagowan, whose own wife 
was also to be conveniently made away with. 

It was alleged at the trial that Lady Fowlis 
had employed the time-honoured agents 
usually associated with experiments in the 
black art for the destruction of her victims, 
namely, witches, models in clay of Robert 
Munro and Lady Balnagowan, and poisoned 

tions. No one, however, seems to have 
ee much the worse for her machinations, 
except her own nurse, who, having spilled 


* Raine, wf supra, i. 181. 

+ Ibid, i. 217. 

+ Lwould refer to Mr. Wartson’s valuable note on 
*A Church Tradition,’ ante, p. 150. If nave and 
chancel were sometimes separate buildings, the 

chancel might, after building the transept, 
; “non-central with the nave.” 
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some liquor she was carrying, rashly tasted 
it and immediately died. 

Hector Munro, the younger son of the 
Baron of Fowlis by his first marriage with 
Margaret Ogilvie, and afterwards seventeenth 
baron, was not only one of his stepmother’s 
prosecutors, but, for reasons of his own, 
active in a similar conspiracy against the life 
of his own brother Robert. ector, bein 
taken ill, consulted the witches, who declarec 
he must die unless the principal man of his 
blood should suffer death in his stead. It was 
agreed that the substitute for Hector must 
mean his half-brother, George Munro of Obis- 
dale, the eldest son of Katherine Munro, the 


Lady Fowlis before mentioned. The pro- 
ceedings of the witches were peculiar in the 
extreme. The time being January, 1588, 


Hector, arrayed in blankets, was interred 
alive at night, in a grave dug not far from 
the seashore. After sundry incantations he 
was carried home, and, strange to relate, 
Hector recovered, while, after an _ inter- 
val of twelve months, George Munro, his 
half-brother, died. Though several inferior 
persons suffered death on account of the 
sorceries practised on this and former occa- 
sions, the two principals, ly Fowlis and 
her stepson Hector, were both found not 
guilty. Hector and George had married two 
sisters, their cousins, Janet and Katherine, 
the daughters of Andrew Monro of Milntoun. 
George Munro of Obisdale and Katherine 
Monro his wife were ancestors not only of 
the present head of the clan, but also of Mr. 
Gladstone. Their great-granddaughter, Re- 
becca Munro, married Colin Robertson of 
Kindeace. The latter's elder son, William 


Robertson of Kindeace, a cavalry officer, | 


married his first cousin Ann Munro, sister to 
Sir Robert Munro, fifth baronet of Fowlis ; 
while the younger son, George Robertson, 
commissary of Ross, by his marriage with 
Agnes Barber, was grandfather to Ann 
Robertson, who, marrying Sir John Glad- 
stone, Bart., of Liverpool, had, among other 
issue, William Ewart Gladstone. 

The family of Robertson of Kindeace, co. 


Ross, branched off, about 1544, from the Robert- | 


sons of Inshes, themselves an offshoot of the 
ancient family of Robertson of Struan. 
A. R. Baytey. 


Fusti.—In defining this heraldic term the 
‘H.E.D.’ says :— 

** A bearing in the form of an elongated lozenge ; 
understood to have been originally a representation 
of a spindle covered with tow”; 
and it shows that the derivation is from fusus, 
spindle, the French form being fusée. A quo- 


tation is — from Bossewell’s * Armorie,’ 
| 1572, “ Fusilles are so termed for that they be 
made like spindles” (cp. fusee of a watch). 
|In confirmation of this, and in proof of the 
|minute accuracy of the great dictionary, I 
| can cite some not uninteresting evidence. In 
| the church at Norton, near Evesham, is the 
| tomb of Thomas Bygg, who died in 1581 ; his 
| wife was the sister of Sir Philip Hoby, and 
|on the wall above, carved in stone, are the 
arms of Bigg and Hoby impaled. Those of 
| Hoby are three “fusils ” in fess, and are 
| represented as balls of thread in the shape of 
upright ellipses. They correspond almost 
/exactly with the grant and drawing of Hoby 
arms, 1561, in Wise. Gen. et Her., i. 141-3, 
where they are called “clewes or bottoms.” 
| These balls are really gold thread wound 
| upon oval red bobbins. 

In 1680-4 Thomas Dingley, with whose 
| family the Biggs were connected by marriage, 
| described the tombs and heraldry at Norton, 
'of some whereof he gives drawings. A few 
_very slight alterations have been made since 
his time, but it is manifest that he finished 
his sketches from memory. He thrice draws 
the Hoby coat, first as three mere lozenges 
but in the two other cases showing spindles 
passing longwise through balls of thread, of 
which spindles there is not the faintest sign 
in the carving on the stone. His description 
is “three fusils upon slippers transposed y* 
points downwards...... called fusils from fucus 
signifying a spindle of yarn” (‘History from 
| Marble,’ Camd. Soc., vol. ii. pp. cclxxxvii, 
| ceexviil, ccexxiii). That which we should 
now call a bobbin, reel, spindle, or winder, he 
calls a “ slipper.” W. C. B. 


Roman EnGLanp.—Why do not some enter- 
prising antiquaries get upa Roman Exhibition 
at Earl’s Court, and show us a practical 
| illustration of houses, &c., done from models 
jor from Pompeii? We have seen “Old 

London,” colonies, naval and military, arts 
and crafts, &c. Perhaps this idea may be taken 
up, so I offer the suggestion. 

Emma Euiz. THoyts. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berkshire. 


_ Otp-Styte Crvic Honours.—The records 
of Shrewsbury describe a feast of St. George 
held by Sir Philip Sidney in 1581 as President 
of the Monsen during which “ the Cheiftains 
of the several Companies did in most decent 
Sort, attend upon the Lord President...... 
together with the Aldermen and Bailiffs, 
Peers in their scarlet Robes and other Cheif- 
tans.” Copied verbatim. The chieftains we 

|call masters of a company or guild; the 

| peers answer to our aldermen, originally 


§. LL. Sepr. 24, 
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barons by feudal tenure ; and we know that 
the Lord Mayor may sport an earl’s robe. 
HALL. 


TENANT AND LANDLORD.—Is it not time to 
protest against a misuse very frequent nowa- 
days of the word “landlord”? Originally 
“landlord ” signified “lord of the land ”; then 
the word, unfortunately, was employed to 
denote the owner of an inn ; and to-day it is 
applied to hundreds of people who do not 
a an acre of land, but who let houses or 
odgings. 

This use of the word is not only objection- 
able because it is inaccurate, it gives an 
utterly false notion of the person to whom it 
refers. The word “landlord ” surely connoted 
once social position, wealth, perhaps even 
magnificence and style—ideas that it is hard 
to associate with the personality of owners 
of jerry-built houses in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nor must the effect of the name on 
the moral character of those to whom it is 
applied be forgotten. More than once I have 
heard a modern landlord—a shopkeeper who 
possessed a house or two—dwell with absurd 
stress and complacency on the last syllable of 
the word, as if he really were hedged in with 
some sort of divinity. Again, “tenant,” as con- 
trasted with “landlord,” implies a certain in- 
feriority, which is often not borne out in the 
state of society nowadays. 

Surely “occupier” and “house -owner” 
might very well be used more frequently, 
and the terms “landlord” and “tenant” be 
reserved for occasions when the possession of 
land is in question. Rosin 


“CaMELRY.”—The following extract is from 
the Daily Chronicle of 9 September. Perhaps 
Dr. Murray may think it worth while to 
a pe the advent of what I think is a new 
word :— 


“In the course of the second attack upon the 
zareba the Camel/ry, under Major Tudway, had 
rather a close shave of being cut off. An army of 
about 10,000 Dervishes, all fresh, came out from the 
hills, and made straight for the Came/ry and Col. 
Broadwood’s Egyptian Cavalry, under the impres- 
sion apparently that they were infantry. That, at 
any rate, is the only way that the Dervish tactics 
can be accounted for.” 

Wo. H. Peet. 


F i. Ghia takes cognizance of the word in the 


Hampton Court Tapestry.— The Surrey 
Comet of 20 August (p. 5, col. 6), under the 
heading ‘Hampton Court,’ has the following : 

“The beautiful tapestry in the Queen’s Gallery 
has recently been cleaned and renovated under the 
supervision of Mr. Brown, curator at the palace, 
and is now being replaced. This tapestry was dis- 


covered more than thirty years by the present 
courteous superintendent, Mr. i. Pleasants. 
A picture having been removed, a defect in the 
woodwork behind made it apparent that some 
material was at the back, like tapestry. Mr. 
Pleasants reported his suspicions to Lord Mount 
Temple, who at once sent word that he would 
make an inspection of the palace, and that some of 
the woodwork was to be removed. Being an ad- 
mirer of tapestry, he was delighted to find that Mr. 
Pleasants’s suspicions were confirmed. The wood- 
work was removed, and although dust and cobwebs 
abounded, and the huge and notable Hampton 
Court spiders marched out, the tapestry was in 
good order, and after brushing it was as fresh as 
ever. It is surmised that it was covered up by 
Queen Caroline in 1735, for in Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
it is stated that she (the Queen) was very fond of 
peteree and brought a number from Kensington 
alace.’ 


Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Dr. JoHNSON AND PALFREY.—I enclose a 
cutting from Scraps (18 June) which in my 
opinion satisfactorily clears up what Dr. 
Johnson meant when he recorded the fact 
in his journal that he had had “ palfrey for 
dinner.” I may as well acknowledge the fact 
that I am the author of the paragraph in 
question :— 

“Dr. Johnson in his journal mentions the inter- 
esting fact that he had ona certain day had ‘ palfrey 
for dinner.’ Now these three words have caused 
not a little trouble to the critics, and for this reason, 
that they know not what palfrey really is. It has 
been suggested that pa/frey is a clerical error made 
by the Doctor himself for pastry. But the Doctor 
wrote so legibly, and there is so much difference 
between the words palfrey and pastry, that this 
position is not at all tenable. Palfrey is defined 
in Johnson’s celebrated dictionary as ‘a small horse 
fit for ladies,’ and some have thought that the 
Doctor (whose feats as a trencherman were notori- 
ous) may have broken a record on the day in ques- 
tion, and disposed of a small horse. All these and 
other conjectures are wrong, and we will pr« 
to give the correct explanation. The word palfrey 
(sometimes pamfrey by the interchange of / and m) 
is still in use among the rustics of Scotland and the 
north of Ireland, and means young cabbage when 
they first come to table in the spring. Such cabbage 
have not begun to ‘close,’ or become solid in the 
centre. They are generally spoken of as ‘early 
pamfrey,’ and are considered a luxury. Dr. Johnson 
probably picked up the word from his friend Bos- 
well, or from some other Scotch acquaintance.” 


Tomas AULD. 


PARALLEL PassaGes.—It is reserved for 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to make discoveries at 
which the man in the street might be inclined 
to smile. Thus the lines, 

Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum, 
would seem at first sight merely to embody 
an observation which we all make in the 
routine of daily life. Yet suppose a man of 
science were to declare that the couplet was 
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originally written to enunciate in a familiar 
way a discovery due to Swammerdam, what 
a universal titter he would raise! It would, 
however, be difficult to find the idea stated 
more simply and solemnly than it is @ propos 
of the famous Dutch scientist by Michelet 
(‘ L’Insecte,’ p. 106) :— 

** Pour le peu que nous en voyons, chaque animal 
est la petite planéte, le monde qu’habitent des 
animaux plus petits encore, habités par d’autres 
a petits. Et cela sans fin, sans repos, sauf 
*impuissance de nos sens et l'imperfection de l’op- 
tique. Cet infini...... 

T. P. ArmstRone. 
Putney. 


THREE SISTERS MARRIED aT OncE.—This is | 
surely a very rare occurrence. Three sisters | 
named Kay were united in wedlock to the 
men of their choice at the same time by Dr. 
Campbell, of Stirling, on 5 August. A re- | 
markable coincidence was that two of the | 
bridegrooms, it is reported, bore the same | 
surname, though not blood relations. I have | 
not heard of triple marriages before, and it 
might be interesting to know of other cases | 
of a like nature, if such there be. 

Water M. Granam Easton. 


SHAKSPEARE'S IMITATIONS OF HIS OWN | 
CHARACTERS.—There is a sort of family like- | 
ness in the offspring of Shakspeare’s genius: | 

Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 
A careful observer can detect the resemblance | 
between Timon of Athens and King Lear. 
The disagreeable character of Leonatus Post- 
humus, with his savage, selfish jealousy | 
against an innocent wife, is like that of 
Othello; and as Iachimo plays a similar 
part to that of Iago, the resemblance is 
strengthened. ‘The Winter’s Tale’ has also 
a likeness to ‘Othello.’ There is something 
of Othello, Desdemona, and Emilia in Leontes, 
Hermione, and Paulina. But there is no lago 
in the play. The loss and recovery by Leontes 
of his wife and daughter, whom he had 
thought dead, may be compared with a simi- 
lar event in ‘Pericles’; but the catastrophe 
is more absurd and unnatural in ‘The Winter's 
Tale’ than in the other play. The revival of 
Hermione is also like that of Hero in ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing,’ but it is more impro- 
bable, Hermione | Fm represented as a 
statue, and the secret of her existence having 
been concealed fifteen years. Doubtless the 
original of these unexpected revivals is the 
‘Alcestis’ of Euripides. Sir Andrew Ague- 


cheek and Master Slender have some resem- 
blance one to the other, but their common 
original, as most people know, is Master 


Stephen in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour.’ ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ 
contains much that reminds us of Shak- 
speare’s later productions. In the second 
scene of the first act is a conversation similar 
to that in ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ between 
Portia and Nerissa. In the first scene of the 
second act Shakspeare plays on a string 
similar to one in ‘As You Like It.’ In the 
first scene of the third act the soliloquy 
of Valentine is like the speech of Romeo 
when he hears that he is banished. Some- 
thing of the fourth scene of the fourth act 
has been reproduced, with much variation, in 
‘Twelfth Night.’ Doubtless other resem- 
blances might be noted. There is so much 
in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ as there 
is also in ‘The Comedy of Errors,’ which is 
afterwards repeated in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
and in ‘Twelfth Night,’ that we cannot fail 
to see the one author of all these plays. Any- 
body, I imagine, can see that it is the same 
author working out in these plays the same 
ideas in different ways, and not one author 
imitating another cules E. YARDLEY. 


DrRaMATIS PERSON® OF ‘OTHELLO.’—-On 22, 
23, and 27 August, at the Fulham Theatre, 
‘Othello’ was given with Miss Ellen Terry 
as Desdemona. In addition to the ordinary 
characters of the play there were named 
in the cast Julia and Marco. As these cha- 
racters appear in no edition from the First 
Folio down to the Temple edition, I should 
like to know whence they come or how to 
account for their appearance. 

MAURICE JONAS. 


* G.LLERY.”—This word is still in frequent 
use by folks when speaking of guile, deceit, 
shams, and untrustful persons. The fol- 
lowing are specimens of present use: “It’s a 
gillery an’ a swindle”; “It’s aw’ gillery = 
“None o’ yer gillery”; “Hey’s nowt ber 
gillery”; “Hey’s full o’ his gillery”; “It’s 
only his gillery.” A man “o’ gillery” is 

As full 0’ deceit 
As a’ egg’s full o’ meat! 
THomas RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


THe Murper or is diffi- 
cult to recur to the horrible murder of the 
last of the Incas under the orders of Pizarro 
without expressing a feeling of shudder ; but 
in ‘N. &Q.’ we are only concerned with facts. 
Reading lately Mr. Lord’s new and interest- 
ing work on ‘The Lost Empires of the 
Modern World,’ I found it stated that the 
date of the above event “was August 13, 
1532, the Feast of St. John the Baptist.” The 
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| 
year and the day here are both wrong. In| thing I come across of interest relating to 
the Church of England the Feast of St. John | the county of Northampton. Since my resi- 
the Baptist is generally understood to be/|dence in this village I have carefully been 
24 June, kept as the anniversary of his | through the parish registers, which date from 
nativity. The true date of the murder was|the year 1653. The name Clerke under 
29 August (in the year 1533, not 1532), and | various spellings appears pretty often in all 
Prescott tells us that the name Juan was /| the books from the commencement down to 
given to the unfortunate Inca “in honour of | the present day; but as yet I have not 
John the Baptist, on whose day the event | attempted any pedigree. All the entries 
took place,” by which is meant that taken as | except one seem to refer to commoners, which 
the anniversary of the execution of John by | strikes me as being rather strange. The 


the command of Herod Antipas, which, how- 

ever, really took place in the spring, probably 

of A.D. 29. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“ Earpy.”—In East Lincolnshire this word 
is used in the sense of “ very, exceedingly,” 
being generally coupled with “big.” In 
Ray’s ‘Collection’ (1691) we find, “ Yeardly, 
adv., ‘valdé’: ‘yeardly much,’ ‘ yeardly 
great.” Query etymology ? 

A. L. MaYHeEw. 

Oxford. 


Mrs. WILson, maiden name Adcock, played 
in 1773, under Tate Wilkinson, in York and 
Leeds, as Mrs. Weston, Lucy Locket in ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ and other parts. On 19 May, 
1775, she appeared at the Haymarket as 
Mrs. Wilson, playing Betsy Blossom in ‘The 
Cozeners,’ and Miss Lucy in ‘The Virgin 
Unmasked.’ Both Wilson and Weston were 
at that time members of the company. What 
was her Christian name; is any portrait in 
existence ; and are any particulars obtain- 


entry in question is as follows :— 


1688. ‘St Samuel Clerke Knt. the husband of the 

pn Clerke was buried the xxiiij day of 
May. 
I cannot find any sepulchral memorial which 
coincides with this entry. I shall be glad to 
know if this Sir Samuel Clerke was connected 
with the Clerke family of Watford, or, indeed, 
to glean any particulars concerning either 
Sir Samuel or his wife. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Darwin.—In vol. ii. pp. 188, 189, of the 
admirable ‘Life of Charles Darwin,’ by his 
son Dr. Francis Darwin, we are told, in Mr. 
Darwin’s own words, that he wrote an article 
(the severity of which he afterwards re- 
gretted) about the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ 
probably in 1844 or 1845. Even the immature 
opinions of so great a man should be inter- 
esting, as giving us some clue to the steps 
by which he arrived at the conclusions so 
ably stated some fifteen years later in ‘The 
Origin of Species’; but neither Dr. Francis 
Darwin nor his father has referred us to the 
magazine or newspaper in which the article 
above referred to appeared. Can any of your 
readers supply the omission ? 

A Srupent or Darwin. 


Tue Poems or Donne.—I should be glad 
of a note on the best and most recent editions 


of the poems of John Donne (1573-1631), as 


able beyond the meagre sketch supplied by | also of anything in recent literature regard- 


Tate Wilkinson in ‘The Wandering Pa- 
tentee’? URBAN. 


Smxk Banners.—Will anything revive the 
painting upon silk banners fifty years old, 
or preserve the banner from obliteration and 
decay? Will oil or varnish harm them? 
Any reader of ‘N. & Q. who has experience 
hereon will confer a favour by advising 

Cox. Moors, C.B. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Tue CLerKe Famity.—Some time ago 


S. xii. 248) a question was asked concerning 


ing Deane as a poet. Tuomas AULD. 
slfast. 

[The edition of Mr. E. K. Chambers, included in 
the “ Muses’ Library ” of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, 
supplies all you require. ]} 


Mrs. SHermpan as Sv. Ceci. — Lord 
Dufferin, in the speech that he ao pe | made 
at Bath, alluded to the portrait of Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Can any of your readers inform me 
where that picture is now, and whether a 
sketch of it by the artist is known to exist? 

ENQUIRER. 


Sir Robert Clerke, of Watford, in this county. | [The portrait is in the possession of the Marquess 
No reply appeared ; but I have always kept | of Lansdowne. A sketch by Reynolds is in the 
before me, as I generally do every- | Glasgow Gallery.) 
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H.M. Bark Enpgavour.—Can any of your | 
readers give me information as to what) 


became of his Majesty’s bark Endeavour? 
Sir Walter Besant, in his short ‘ Life of Cook’ 
(p. 71), says, “She herself until a few years 
ago carried on at a very advanced age the 
trade for which she was originally con- 
structed.” Admiral Wharton, ‘Capt. Cook’s 
Journal’ (p. xxxiii), says, “Sold in 1775, and 
for many years sailed as a collier in the 
North Sea.” Is ——. more explicit than 
this procurable? The Endeavour voyage is 
of chief importance in the history of Austra- 
lia. Is there no concluding story of the 
actual timbers of the ship? 
Epwarp E. Morris. 
The University, Melbourne. 


‘Rosrnson Crusor.’—I have an edition of 
“Robinson Crusoe,’ not the French translation, 
12mo., Paris, 1783. After the ‘Spanish Gover- 
nor’s Relation,’ p. 290, there are: “The Con- 
tinuation of the Life of Robinson Crusoe,” 
pp. 290-312; “The Dialogue between Will. 
Atkins and his Wife,” with the sequel, 
pp. 313-84; “Robinson Crusoe’s Vision of 
the Angelic World,” pp. 385-414. I know 
about this last ; but is there any particular 
notice anywhere of the volume, Paris, 1783? 
I have also the Latin translation by F. J. 
Goffaux, revision, London, 1823. It was an 
excellent thought to make Latin acceptable 
to juvenile learners by such an interesting 
book, of which the motto on the title-page is 
the Horatian phrase :— 

Pueris dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima. 


Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 


De Lrancourt.—There were three persons 
of this name known to all readers of French 
history: 1. The husband of Gabrielle d’Estrées. 
2. The heroine of a celebrated lawsuit (arising 
out of a whipping). 3. A well-known politi- 
cian at the time of the first Revolution. What 
relations or connexions were they, and what 
else is known of the two former ? 

Louisa Moore. 


Canons Hatit.—What became of William 
Hallet, who bought Canons Hall from the 
Duke of Chandos, 1744? What descendants 
did he leave? Emma Euiz. Tuoyrts. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


“To ENJOY BAD HEALTH.”—To enjoy bad 
health is one of the unlikeliest things which 
come within the experience of mortal man 
during his many-sided life. Yet now and 
then eg use the phrase, when speak- 
ing of a person whose health is constantly 


bad, “He enjoys bad health.” Here to enjoy 


means to experience and to endure. At all 
events, it is never used in the sense of enjoy- 
ment. Those who use the phrase appear to 
be quite unconscious of its incongruity. Has 
any one else noted this? 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


(This expression has been often noted.] 


: “Gop ’em.”—In the neigh- 
bourhood of Tickhill, near Doncaster, it is 
customary, whenever the name of the place 
is mentioned, for the hearer to ejaculate, 
“God help ’em.” Is there any explanation 
forthcoming of this practice ? 

Cambridge. 


ALGERNON.—Can any of your readers kindly 
supply me with the meaning and origin of 
the name Algernon? I cannot find it in any 
tint of foreign Christian names. 2 

Ascot. 


Queen Square, Bioomspury.—I have an 
impression that the large stone-fronted house 
at the north-east corner of Queen Square, 
formerly in the occupation of (I think) the 
Presbyterian Training College, to the north 
of the Hospital for Epileptics, was designed 
by Thomas Leverton, the architect of No. 65, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Will H. L. F., who 
answered a question with regard to the 
house No. 65, Lincoln’s Inn Fields (‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. iv. 333), be good enough to say if he has 
any information on this point? The house at 
the opposite corner of Square (No. 207?) 
was the residence of Dr. John Campbell, author 
of ‘The Lives of the British Admirals,’ and chief 
contributor to the ‘Biog. Brit.’; died 28 De- 
cember, 1775 (Hawkins’s ‘ Johnson,’ p. 210). 

JoHN HEsB. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Gop’s Name In SHAKsPEARE.—Accordin 
to Cowden-Clarke’s ‘Shakespeare Concord- 
ance’ the nameof God has been replaced by that 
of “ Heaven ”in variouseditionsof Shakespeare, 
especially in the historical plays. Apparently 
it must have been such an old edition whic 
the well-known French historian J. Michelet 
had in view when he made the startling re- 
mark, “Je ne me rappelle pas avoir vu le nom 
de Drew dans Shakespeare.” Now, taking this 
substitution for granted as a fact, it seems 
desirable to know for what reason it was 
made. If for the sake of reverence, why was 
the name not altogether replaced ? X 


“Lorp” Witt1am Gorpon.—Who is the 
“Lord ” William Gordon (so described in the 
index, but spoken of in the actual paragraph 
as the “Right Hon. W— G—”) whom the 
Gentleman’s Magazine refers to as setting out 
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for Dover (on 14 August, 1770) on his way to Could he have had a son old enough to be 
Rome? He was “onceesteemed at the British | bishop thirty-four years before? (3) Then 
Court one of the most accomplished noblemen | could his betrothed wife Cyneswitha have 
of the age,” but | been daughter of old Penda, who died in 
“he is gone with the full determination never to | 655? and could Offa have been the son of 
hes ot his chose te his head, carries | St. Osyth, Cyneswitha’s niece? I should be 
a knapsack on his back, and intends walking to| yery a is 

Rome on foot with no other companion than a of 
big dog......He has never appeared in public since | 

the much talked of connexion between him and a Aston Clinton Rectory. 
certain lady, by whose friends he was never par- | 
doned, and from their behaviour he has adopted 
the above-mentioned extraordinary resolution.’ 


Was this “Lord” William the son of the 
third Duke of Gordon, and the brother of the 
rioter? That Lord William, at any rate, had 


Beplics. 


‘THE BIRDS OF CIRENCESTER.’ 
(9 §. ii. 66.) 


been in love with Lady Sarah Bunbury. 
Was this “ Lord” William also the author of a 


political satire against England, published at 


Amsterdam in 1781, and entitled “Catalogus 
van eene...... verzameling van manuschripten 


betreffende den...... staat van Engeland ”? 
J. M. 
198, Strand. 


‘Tue Epucation or ap- 
pears to be the title of two well-known pic- 
tures—the one by James Barry (1772), the 
other by J. B. Regnault (1783). Is this a 
mere coincidence ? 

Ricwarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Atrrey Mickerer.—Can your readers give 
any information respecting the above beyond 
the fact that he was one of several young 
Russians sent to England by Peter the Great, 
was educated at Oxford, and held a country 
living in Cambridgeshire? Was he of royal 
descent ? Grorce E. Fyson. 


Rev. CuristopHer Harris.—He was rector 
of Stourmouth 1690-1719, and vicar of Wing- 
ham 1672-1719, being buried in the latter 
church at his death, 24 November, 1719. 
Further particulars as to parentage, <c., 
wanted. ArtTHuR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


ERKENWALD.—Some little time ago Erken- 
wald, Bishop of London 675-693, was given 
in your notes as son of Offa, King of East 
Anglia. I should be grateful if one of your 
correspondents would tell me: (1) Was Offa 
King of East Anglia? I cannot find any one 
of the name as ruler of that kingdom. (2) If 
Offa, King of Essex, is meant, what is there 
to show that Bishop Erconwald was his son ? 

ffa is an enigma. He is said to have been 
persuaded »! Cyneswitha, his betrothed wife, 
to give up is throne and go to Rome. He 
lies buried in St. Peter’s, so Lanciani says. 
This abdication is said to have been in 709. 


THE story appears as follows in Camden 
(‘ Brit.’ by Gibson, vol. i., 1722, col. 284) :— 

“ The British annals tell us that this city was set 
on fire by one Gurmundus, I know not what Afri- 
| can tyrant; and that he made use of sparrows to 
| effect it, whence Giraldus calls it the ‘ city of spar- 
eee and from these memoirs Necham writes 
| thus :— 

Urbs vires experta tuas, Gurmunde, per annos 
septem ; 
A city that defy’d proud Gurmund’s strength 
For seven long years. 
Whe this Gurmund was I confess I am ignorant. 

**(The author of the Welsh History makes mention 
of one Gurmundus, an arch pirate, captain of- the 
Norwegians who assisted the Saxons.—Gibs.]” 

Rudder’s ‘ History of Gloucestershire,’ 1779 
p. 350, states that in a.p. 879 the Danes 
under Godrum or Gothrum, who was pro- 
bably the same as Gormon or Gurmond, an 
African tyrant, besieged the city for a year 
without taking it. He then relates the story 
as above from the ‘British Annals.’ But 
there is the caution “that poets are not 
always good historians.” 

The ‘A.-S. Chronicle’ states at a.p. 879 that 
the heathen army “went to Cirencester...... 
and sat there one year.” 

Ep. MarsHALL, F.S.A. 


This legend is related by the villagers in 
Hants to account for the destruction of the 
Roman town of Calleva Attrebatum, otherwise 
Silchester. The Rev. A. White, who has pub- 
lished a charming little — upon the 
old city, told me A believed the origin of the 
legend to be the fire arrows of the ancients, 
which became in the tradition fire sparrows, 
which with lighted straws tied to their tails 
(not an easy process) flew over the high walls 
and alighted on the roofs, thus setting the 
city on fire. Emma E iz. THoyts. 


The story of the burnin 
a legend found in old 


of Cirencester is 
nglish chronicles. 


It is not in Geoffrey of Monmouth, al- 


though he mentions its siege and capture by 
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Gurmund, King of the Africans (!), who had 
come over from Ireland in the sixth century. 
One quotation may suffice. Leland in his ‘Col- 
lectanea’ (vol. ii. p. 511) gives the following 
extract from the ‘Scala Chronica’ of Sir 
Thomas Gray (a chronicle printed by the 
Maitland Club in 1836) :— 

“ King Gurmund, seing that he could not wynne 
the cite of Cirecestre, toke sparowes, and, taying 
tier under their winges, let them in to the cite, and 
so brennid it.” 

Similar stories are told, I believe, with 
regard to other places. W. D. Macray. 


Sir Asuton Lever’s “ (9% 
S. ii. 148)—For some particulars of this 
museum and a comprehensive account of its 
migrations, see Austin Dobson’s ‘ Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes,’ First Series, pp. 273-4. 
There is another reference in the Third 
Series, p. 184, n. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


For various particulars relating to this 


museum, including a facsimile of an advertise- 


ment of the exhibition in 1790, see ‘Old and 
New London,’ iii. 165 and vi. 382. See also 
Timbs’s ‘ Romance of London,’ p. 338. 

H. ANDREWs. 
; _— account of the above is to be found 
in Hone’s ‘Every-day Book,’ pp. 493-7. A 
marked olecatalenn of the museum is in 
the Guildhall Library. W. B. Gerisn. 


Mr. Apperson will find an account of the 
above in Baines’s ‘History of Lancashire’ 
(Croston’s edition), 1889, vol. ii. p. 351; 
* Palatine Note-Book,’ vol. ii. p. 55. 

JOHN 

THe Surname Drinkwater (9* §. ii. 166). 
—lI agree with Mr. Apams that the above is 
not a corruption of Derwentwater, but that 
it has come down to us in its unadulterated 
form from the time when such sobriquets 
were in common use. I think he is wrong, 
however, in trying to trace Bevan to the 
same source. is [ have always understood 
to be a corruption of the Welsh Ap Evan, 
as Pugh from Ap Hugh, Price from Ap Rice, 
and many others. Rita Fox. 

6&4, Watling Street, E.C. 


Mr. ApAMs suggests that a Norman form 
of Boivin may have been the original of our 
Bevan. But is not Bevan the Welsh Ap Evan ? 
I thought this was well established. 

C. C. B. 

“SOLAMEN MISERIS SOCIOS HABUISSE DO- 
Loris” (9 §. ii. 66).—Since my query as 
above I have met with an interesting notice 
of this proverb, as made use of by Thomas a 


Kempis, in Aloysius Novarinus, ‘ Adagia SS. 
Patrum,’ Lugd., 1637, p. 213 :— 
19s — proverbium] scite ad Christum ipsum por- 
rigit Thomas 4 Kempis, qui servorum suorum comes 
in eorum tribulationibus est; sic ille scribit, tract. 
| de * Valle Liliorum,’ cap. xvi. ‘ Dicitur in_prover- 
| biis a multis, Solatium est miseris socios habuisse 
|in peenis; quis est ille socius tam bonus et_pius, 
quis scit compati miseris et infirmis? iste est Domi- 
|nus noster Iesus Christus, pro nobis passus et 
| erucifixus, qui in Evangelio dicit se medicum et pas- 
torem esse animarum, et consolatorem tribulatorum, 
pauperum et infirmorum.’” 


Ep. F.S.A. 


Wana (9% S. i. 468 ; ii. 97).—Wade is said 
to have lived within four miles of Whitby, 
'and your correspondent would find matter 
'to interest him in Dr. Young’s ‘History 
'of Whitby’ (1817). Prof. Skeat has an 
|admirable note, “ Wade's boot,” 7.e., boat 
(mentioned in the ‘ Marchantes Tale,’ 1. 1425), 
in vol. v. p. 356 of ‘The Works of Geoffrey 
| Chaucer’; it should not be overlooked. 

St. SwWITAIN. 
ANGEL on Horsepack (9* 8. ii. 145).—My 
| tutor, Mr. F. C. Blackstone, used this phrase 
in my hearing more than sixty years ago. 
| He was a Winchester man, and told me it 
| was a Winchester phrase denoting excellence. 
ALDENHAM. 
| Aldenham House. 


“ DANNIKINS” (9% §S. i. 287, 490).—Since 

writing Mr. 8S. O. Appy the letter he sa 
kindly refers to at the last reference, I have 
| been making as full inquiry as possible under 
the circumstances, as it is fifty or sixty years 
since the word was in use in bolsterstone and 
the Ewden Valley, and there are very few 
persons now living who can impart any reli- 
able information concerning its real meaning. 
is quite correct what Mr. Appy 
| about “ Bolsterstone Custard Feast,” and the 
eating of such custard pies under a syca- 
more tree probably points to tree worship, 
which is of very high antiquity, for not only 
| do we find it in the religion of ancient Scan- 
dinavia, but there are distinct traces of it in 
the religion of ancient Egypt. Dr. Petrie, in 
his book entitled ‘Religion and Conscience in 
Ancient Egypt,’ p. 33, says :— 

“‘ Offerings were made to trees, evidently to pro- 
pitiate the spirit which dwelt in them; the peasant 
is figured bowing to the sycamore in his field, and 
surrounding it with jars of drink offerings.” 

In addition to the evidence previously 
adduced about the word “ dannikin” or “dan- 
nikins” being understood to mean a merry- 


making, another friend, a most intelligent 
old lady, informs me that when she was a 
very little girl she visited, with her mother, 
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an old woman who lived in one of several 
old houses on the common at Woodroyd, near 
Bolsterstone—which houses were demolished 
over fifty years ago—and she well remem- 
bers how this old woman brought out of a 
recess in the wall and unwrapped very care- 
fully a cake compounded of oatmeal, wheat 
flour, and dripping, and asked them to par- 
take of her “dannikin.” 

She also remembers, when visiting her 
grandmother, how the old lady used to place 
some tempting little cakes on a rack in Front 
of the fire to bake, and press her to stay to 
her “dannikin.” These cakes were of similar 
composition, but were dotted over with pre- 
served “ heps,” z. ¢., the buds of the wild rose 
tree, which, when carefully selected, were a 
great delicacy in the days when flour was 
dear and sugar a luxury not to be thought 
of by poor people. I regret that my old 
friend cannot help me to decide whether the 


or garden ” leek might easily be found in the 
neighbourhood, even at this day, and much 
more easily I should say in the seventh cen- 
tury, when the plant was in universal repute 
as an article of food. It is true there are 
other traditions. For instance, a writer 
quoted by Friend (‘Flowers and Flower 

ore’) refers the legend to some battle fought 
in 640, in which Cadwaladr, the son of the 
victor of Hatfield, was the British leader. 
But was this fought on the Pembrokeshire 
coast? I should say not; and the other tra- 
dition appears to be the older. 

There are other reasons for rejecting the 
sea-leek. I donot know the plant, but I doubt 
whether the description of the Welsh leek 
quoted by Folkard bom a MS. in the Harl. 
Col., British Museum, would apply to it :— 

I like the Leeke above all herbes and floures ; 

When first we wore the same the field was ours. 

The Leeke is white and green, whereby is ment 

That Britaines are both stout and eminente. 


cakes were called “dannikin,” or whether the 
invitation only meant that the visitor should | 
share in the feast. I am inclined to think | 
that the latter was meant. 

Whether the etymology of the word is | 
suggestive of Danish influence and custom [ | 
must leave to more able hands. The word | 
and its derivation are exceedingly interesting, | 
and I shall be amply repaid for any trouble | 
I have taken in the matter if I have afforded 
any clue to its elucidation. 

JosePpH KENWORTHY. 
Deepcear. 


Dr. WHattey (9° S. i. 67, 211).—I am 
obliged to several correspondents for informa- 
tion about him; but I wish to learn if he was 
married, and to whom. I am inclined to 
think that the Dr. Whalley who was alive in 
1770 was so dubbed out of courtesy, and that 
he was the master of Christ’s Hospital School, 
1768, and of St. Olave’s, Southwark, 1776; | 
he was B.C.L., and at one time Fellow of 
St. John’s, Oxford. He died in 1791. 

M.A.Oxon. 


Portrait By Lexy (9 §. ii. 148).—If the 

wtrait referred to is that of John Hervey, 

reasurer to Queen Katherine, full length, by 
Lely, it was on the staircase at Ickworth 
Hall so recently as 1838 (Gage’s ‘ History of 
Suffolk,’ p. 309). W. B. Gerisu. 


Tue WetsH Leek (9 ii. 146).—Unfor- 
tunately for the writer in the Daily Mail, 
tradition tells us that it was at the battle of 
Hatfield, near here, that the Welsh adopted 
the leek as their national emblem. I should 
be Hn’ much surprised indeed to find the 
sea-leek on Hatfield Chace, but the “ common 


The writer last referred to says the adop- 
tion by the Welsh of the leek for their 
emblem 
“may have originated in the custom of Cymortha, 
still observed among the farmers of the country, 
where, in assisting one another in ploughing their 
land, they bring each their leeks to the common 
repast of the whole party.” 

However this may be, it is a well-established 
fact that leeks have long n a favourite 
article of food among the Welsh; and this 
suggestion does not necessarily contradict the 
tradition that Cadwallawn’s men wore it in 
their caps in the fight with Edwin. 

C. C. B. 

Epworth. 

The quotation is indefinite. The leek is 
called allium in botany, so classed with 
onions and garlic. 

A, porrum, the true leek, is called the Welsh 
badge, having a large bulb, and is a valuable 
esculent ; its historical reputation dates from 
a Welsh victory of 519 a.p., mixed up with 
St. David and King Arthur. The battle of 
Mons Badonicus took place just about that 
time. A. fistulosum, or stone leek, is the Welsh 
onion, with a small bulb. Then we have wild 
leek and sand leek. The Solomonic James 
was fond of “cock -a-leekie,” a poultry 
stew :— 

Such savoury plants must sure be good 

That serve at once for emblems and for food. 
Fluellin would hardly get the true Welsh leek 
in France, as referred to in ‘ King Henry V.,’ 
Act V. se. i. A. H. 

Rivers’ Banks (9 §S. ii. 205).—Your con- 
tributor is wrong and the journalist is right. 
The question is as old as the science of geo- 
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graphy, and the point has been settled. In 
ealing with rivers one considers rivers, not 
the travellers thereon ; and, manifestly, the 
source being in existence before the mouth, 
the point of view is taken from the source. 
With one’s back up-stream, left is left, and 
right is right. An awkward question might 
put as to the flow of the water at the 
mouths of tidal rivers. When the tide is 
flowing the course of the water is up the 
river. But here again it is a question of river, 
not of sea; and the maxim de minimis, as 
applied to length affected, applies. Why 
should old and known rivers follow the lead 
of new ? ARTHUR MAYALL. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN (9" 8. ii. 
182).—I have not had an opportunity of see- 
ing the tablet which, according to Mr. R. 
CLarK, has been lately placed in the centre 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; but I have too much 
respect for the London County Council to 
think that that body, in the erection of a 
public monument, should have perpetuated 
an historical error. In 1683 there was no such 
person as Lord William Russell. The name 
and style of the martyr to Progressive 
oa whose memory the Council has 
delighted to honour, was William, Lord 
Russell. 

Mr. Crark is, however, correct in point- 
ing out that Holborn Bars is a locality with 
which memories of the greatest interest are 
associated. It is one of the oldest sites in 
London. In digging the foundations of the 
Birkbeck Bank a few years ago, the workmen 
came upon two earthen jars full of calcined 
bones, which are supposed to have lain un- 
disturbed for eighteen centuries.* We know 
almost nothing of the Vetus Templum which 
for many years occupied the space on which 
Southampton House was subsequently built. 
Whether this house was, as Mr. CLARK asserts, 
the home of Shakespeare’s mysterious friend 
“Mr. W. H.” is an undetermined point. 
Another question of some interest is con- 
nected with Wolsey’s residence in Chancery 
Lane, on which I contributed last year some 
memoranda to the Middlesex and Herts Notes 
and (Queries, iii. 29. Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ may 
be referred to 2™ S. xii. 1, 81. Some light 
might be thrown on this question if evidence 
were discovered that Wolsey, when Bishop of 
Lincoln, ever resided in the inn belonging to 
that see, and if the circumstances under which 
the house was granted to the Wriothesley 
family were ascertained. 

W. F. Prieavx. 

45, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


+ Middlesex and Herts Notes and Queries, i. 36. 


“Hoyte” ArcHery (9° §. ii. 209).—Dr. 
Murray will find an explanation of this word 
in a note which I contributed to ‘N.& Q.,’8" 58. 
xi. 167. Perhaps I may repeat my query, to 
which no answer has been given, whether the 
word still survives in the North Country. 

Percy SIMPSON. 

THe Kennet §. ii. 148).— 


The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d ; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crown'd. 
* * 


And sullen Mole that hides his diving flood ; 
And silent Darent, stain’d with Danish blood. 

; Pope, ‘ Windsor Forest,’ ]. 339. 
Cf. Milton’s 


Or sullen Mole, that runneth underneath ; 
Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death. 
*Vacation Exercise,’ |. 95. 
Cuas. GILLMAN. 
Salisbury. 
[Many replies are acknowledged. ] 


REMEMBRANCE OF Past Joy IN TIME OF 
Sorrow (9S. i. 123, 251, 414, 493).—Where 
or when did I quote this thought “with high 
commendation”? It is so natural that there 
is nothing more in it to commend than 
in the expression of other obvious truths. 
Something like it may be found in many 
ancient writers ; and I agree with the corre- 
spondent who says that the thought, or the 
germ of it, is in Lam. i. 7, and also in Psalm 
exxxvii., “ By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
= down, yea, we wept, when we remembered 
Zion. 

Luther, pompous old Dr. Blimber’s wife, 
and other great people much admired Cicero, 
but Montaigne found even him prosy and 
tedious with his prefaces, definitions, &c. 
He says (‘ Essays,’ 1613, p. 229) :— 

“Tf I bestow but one hour in reading him, and 
let me call to mind what substance or juice I have 
drawn from him, for the most part I find nothing 
but wind and ostentation [exactly the right words, 
“‘wind and ostentation”]: for he is not yet come to 
the arguments which make for his purpose, and 
reasons that properly concern the knot or pith I 
seek after.” 

A capital criticism, in which Montaigne re- 
fused. to be led by the nose by so-ca 
“authorities”; but [am not aware that he was 
ever held up to scorn and contempt for it. 

Gibbon compared Boethius to Cicero, it is 
true, but his was only qualified praise. “It 
was a remarkable book for the times and cir- 
cumstances.” So much may be allowed. But 
Boethius has no message for us in these days. 
He is a curiosity, and may do for men of 
out-of-the-way tastes and abundance of 
leisure to dream over, and for pedants to use 
as a stalking-horse to air their profitless 
learning upon, but for most of us he is but 
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as sounding brass ora tinkling cymbal. It 
may be presumed Dr. SPENCE disagrees with 
Gibbon’s opinion of Christianity ; may I not 
have the same liberty to disagree with Gibbon 
in another matter ? 

Genial old Fuller says :— 

“Granted there were giants in those days, yet 

even dwarfs can see further when they sit on giants’ 
shoulders.” 
(N.B.—Lest any reader on the pounce to put 
me right should remind me that this had 
been said generations before Fuller, I beg to 
assure him | am well aware of it ; but Fuller 
will do for my purpose just now.) 

I see in the Church Times notices to corre- 
spondents that Dante is the originator of the 
sentiment now under discussion ; so the very 
able editor of that paper does not know his 
Boethius. R. R. 


Bas FricutFrut (9 §. ii. 209).—See 
‘High Life below Stairs,’ 1759, by the Rev. 
J. a She was a waiting-maid who 
assumed the airs of her mistress, Lady Bab. 
One of her conspicuous features was her un- 
clean teeth. She had one of the attributes 
of Jenny Greenteeth, without being at all 
supernatural. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Ivry (9% §. i. 306).—It is recorded in the 
‘Memoirs of the Duke of Sully’ that all the 
great actions which Gaspard de Coligny per- 
formed in his life were against his God, his 
religion, his country, and his king. How- 
ever, did this great admiral of France, who 
was fully aware of what was about to happen, | 
condescend to exclaim, on the approach of 
his assassin, “Respecte ces cheveux blancs, | 
jeune homme”? I doubt it! The first 

uguenot selected for slaughter at the 
horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, on 
24 August, 1572, was the illustrious Coligny 
(whose blood ran in the veins of King 
William ITI. of England), said to have been 
“the most consummate politician and 
greatest warrior that ever appeared.” Ac- 
cording to M. Guizot in his ‘History of 
France,’ vol. iii. pp. 396-8 (Sampson Low & 
Co., London, i874), 

“‘when Coligny was awakened by the noise round 
his house, he jumped out of bed (it was about two 
o'clock in the morning), and said to the clergyman, 
Merlin, who was sitting up with him, ‘M. Merlin 
say me a prayer; [ commit my soul to my Saviour. 
To one of his gentlemen, Cornaton, he remarked, ‘I 
have long been ready to die; but you, my friends, 
save yourselves, if it is still possible.’ All ran up- 
stairs and escaped (!!). The door of the room was 
forced ; two men entered first; one of them, Behme 
came forward, saying, ‘Art thou not the admiral? 

Young man,’ said Coligny, ‘thou comest against a 


wounded and an aged man. Thou'lt not shorten my 


life by much.’ Behme plunged into his stomach a 
boar spear, and then struck him on the head with 
it. Coligny fell, saying, ‘If it were but a man! 
But ’tis a horseboy.’ The murderers threw_ the 
body out of the window. A servant of the Duke 
of Nevers cut off the head and took it to the Queen- 
mother, the King, and the Duke of Anjou.” 

With regard to the statement that Coligny’s 

head “was embalmed with care, to be sent, 
it is said, to Rome,” may I be permitted to 
inquire in ‘N. & Q. if it really reached its 
destination—viz., the Eternal City—because 
Guizot entertained the belief that no in- 
formation can be found anywhere on the 
subject ? However it may be, the remains of 
the great Frenchman and patriot, 
“after having been subjected, in the course of three 
centuries, at one time to oblivion, and at others to 
divers transferences—these sad relics of a great 
Christian have been resting in the very castle of 
Chatillon-sur-Loing where, in all probability, 
Coligny was born.” 


Clapham, 8.W. 


Meprevat Lyncn Laws Mopern Use 
(st S. xii. 465; 9 S. i. 37, 116, 298, 477; ii. 
56).—Your correspondent Mr. Upat, after 

iving the quotation from Sir Walter Scott's 
etter as to “riding the stang,” states that Sir 
Walter referred to the fact that Burns had 
composed some verses on the subject not in 
his collected works, and inquires where these 
verses are to be seen. I think Sir Walter's 
memory must have been at fault in attribut- 
ing these verses to Burns, there being no 
reference to the subject, so far as known to 
me, occurring in his poems. He must have 
been thinking of Allan Ramsay, who gives a 
graphic account in ‘Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green’ of the punishment of a female delin- 
quent who had struck her husband :— 
A pilpy that had seen the faught, 
wat he was nae lang, 
*Till he had gather’d seven or aught 
Wild hempies stout and strang ; 
They frae a barn a kaber raught, 
Ane mounted wi’ a bang 
Betwisht twa’s shouders, and sat straught 
Upon’t, and rade the stang 
On her that day. 
The wives and gytlings a’ sprang’d out 
O’er middings and o’er dykes, 
Wi’ mony an unco skirl and shout, 
Like bumbees frae their bykes ; 
Thro’ thick and thin they scour’d about, 
Plashin’ thro’ dubs and sykes, 
And sic a reird ran thro’ the rout, 
Gart a’ the hale town tykes 
Yamph loud that day. 


A. G. 


Henry GERALD Hope. 


Auchterarder. 


Wa ker Famiy ([rtsn) (7 8. iv. 108 ; 8% 
S. ii. 298, 373, 457 ; 9" 8. il. 130).—In Burke’s 


a 
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last edition of the ‘Landed Gentry’ (Irish) it 
is stated in the pedigree of the Hovendens of 
Gurteen that 

** Walter Hovenden, who was slain by the Omores, 
December, 1597, left a daughter Mary, who married 
Nicholas Walker, and had a son William, father of 
Admiral Sir Hovenden Walker and Sir Chamber- 
lain Walker, Knts.” 

There is an error here. The Christian name 
of Mary Walker’s husband is established by 
Lieut.-Col. William Walker's will, in which 
he mentions his “honoured father, John 
Walker.” Capt. John Walker was a dis- 
tinguished ale in the Irish wars in 
Elizabeth’s reign. He commanded at Athenry 
and at Adare, where, after a fierce encounter, 
he defeated the Earl of Desmond. Capt. 
Walker is alluded to in the following extract 
from a letter of Lord Justice Pelham to the 
English Council, 10 Feb., 1580 :— 

** Touching the comparison between the soldiers 
of Berwick and the soldiery in Ireland, if I have 
any judgment, all the soldiers in Christendom must 
give place to the soldiers of Ireland, and so much 
difference of ease, if Captains Case, Pickeman, and 
Walker may be judges, as between an alderman of 
London and a Berwick soldier—the Irish soldiers 
live under unhappy stars.” 

F. F. C. 


“Heron” (9 §. ii. 4, 96)—Noting, with 
thanks, Pror. SKEAT’s reply, | cannot say that 
the answer is as enlightening as one could 
wish. “All the dictionaries ” do tell one the 
kindred words in other languages ; but they 
do not give us the reason why the words 
“mean” that bird which we know as heron, 
and the French as Aéron. My question (9 
S. i. 477) was “Why does the word heron 
mean” that grey fishing-bird? The old 
Icelandic hegre is much akin to the O.H.G. 
heigir, heigro, and the Danish heire; but 
neither these words nor rether (Ger.) give one 
any hint why the grey bird alluded to had 
the above names given to it in the various 
tongues mentioned. Pror. SKEAT cites Web- 


[also heronsew, hernsue, from heron and sue, for 


pursue, from the propensity of the bird to} 


pursue fish].” As to Adron, I think we cer- 
tainly are still among “uncertain origins.” 
W. H—n B—y. 
Herons are common enough in South 
Devon. I see one or two, sometimes as many 
as a dozen, every morning in the estuary of 
the Exe during my daily ride from Dawlish 
to Exeter. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


MARBLE Stas IN St. Marcaret’s Cuurcu- 
YARD (9 8. ii. 44).—This curious relic should 
be classed with the sarcophagus discovered 


and de 
ster. I note that Webster gives “//éron-shaw | 


in the late Dean Stanley’s time, which I was 
able to inspect im situ. The inscription 
“T ii” may point to the assumption that the 
site, once insular, was drained and occupied 
in Roman times ; for certainly the adjoining 
Stangate, and the horse-ferry, on a section of 
Watling Street, indicate that this point was 
once an impoftant junction, as Charing Cross 
isnow. “T ii” might mean “ Tetricus secun- 
dus”; but viewed as a terminal mark, we may 
remember that the festival of Terminalia 
(Feb. 237) at Rome, and the deification of 
the abstract Terminus, were connected with 
the “milestones,” which always bore an 
imperial inscription. Terminus has died out ; 
but I remember that a pupil, being questioned 
in class, defined Terminus as the god of rail- 
ways—a natural transition. A. HALL. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Cooke Famity ii. 88).—Sir Thomas 
Cooke, of London and Hackney, goldsmith, 
was knighted 15Sept., 1690; married Elizabeth 
Horne, of Salisbury Court in Fleet Street 
daughter of orne, of Exeter ; died 
6 Sept., 1709, and was probably buried at 
Hackney. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Dr. StuKELEY’s House (9 S. ii. 88).—In 
reply to Mr. Luny’s inquiry, I may say that 
I have in my St. Pancras collection a quantity 
of manuscript notes copied from the Stukeley 
MS., and a few rough sketches of his house 
and chapel. 

“1759, 20 April. Iagreed with Mr. Denman, b 
means of Mr. Benzik, the engraver, for Mr. Hogin’s 
house, garden, and pasture at Kentish Town.” 

“T found a most agreable rural retreat at Ken- 
tish Town, 24 miles distant, extremely convenient 
for keeping my horses and for my own amusement, 
the hither end of the village, between the Castle 
inn and the (old) chapel. The house is new built 
for the most part, pretty, little and elegant. In the 
vear 1760 I bought the whole estate a lease from St. 

rtholomew’s Hospital for 600/., and rendered the 
whole perfectly agreable, to my mind both useful 
fghtful.” 

“2 May, 1764. I put up my family pictures in 
my Mausoleum at Kentish Town.” [Then follows a 
list of the pictures. ] 

“4 June, 1764. Put up St. John’s altar and S* 
Nicolas de Stukeley’s monumental brass effigies in 
the chapel of my Mausoleum at Kentish Town.” 

There are also many notes of trees and 
plants in his garden. AmpBrosE HEAL. 


HaMLaKE= HE co. York (9 §. ii. 
67, 118, 209).—I do not think this name has 
anything to do with ham; but, if we may 
trust the Domesday spelling—always a risky 
thing to do when it differs from other early 
authorities—Helmsley would mean a forest 
glade distinguished by a large elm tree. This 
accounts for the first / in the modern name. 
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How prone syllables are to lapse into the of the same date, shutting back into a pre- 
familiar ham is shown in the case of a pared recess in the dado, and opening out, 
ton, which is never primitive, but usually after the manner of a pair of lazy-tongs, 
from hedn. Isaac TayLor. across the gangway. It appears that these 
; | picturesque obstructions can only have im- 
“TT BLOWS RAYTHER THIN” (9 §. i. 226, 475). | peded the advance of small and indolent 
—Cf. Kipling, ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ :— pampered dogs, because any creature of 
The wind is as thin as a whip-lash. moderate enterprise could have jumped such 

{t is a mountain gunner who sings, up in the | barriers. : 
frontier snows. Kitucrew. |. At the tops of old staircases, or at the 
| levels of the different floors, should be found 
“ Huppie” (9 §. ii. 187)—Mr. WHITWELL | another gate—that to prevent the children 
will find in Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ (edition from tumbling down the steps; but I have 
1733) a hudde defined as a bustle, disorder, | never met with any examples older than of 
confusion, and to huddle as “to put up things | quite modern times. In the two houses quoted 
after a confused manner.” In this sense the | above there are no indications of children’s 
word is in very general use in Devonshire, ¢.g.,| gates ; and assuming that the fence at the 


“All huddled up in a corner,” “All of a 
huddle,” &c. A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Manor House, Crapton (9 §. ii. 7, 173).— | 


Mr. Hussey avers that the Manor House was 


demolished some twenty years ago. From) 


information obtained on the spot some 
weeks ago I incline to think him in error. 


top or halfway is of more consequence than 
that at the bottom of the staircase, the ques- 
tion is whether any seventeenth or eighteenth 
|century children’s gates en suite with the 
staircases have been noticed, and, further, 
whether any examples of old staircases can 
be cited which are complete with their gates 
at the top and at the bottom or at the inter- 
vening floor levels. ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


A resident veterinary surgeon of twenty-five | 


years’ standing pointed out to me the build- | 


ing (now used for some religious and educa- 
tional purpose), which faces Brook House, 
and is obscured partly by a greengrocer’s 


French Carprnat (9 §. ii. 48, 157).— 
Would this be Charles, younger son of Louis, 
Prince of Condé? He was born about 1560, 
and was successively Cardinal of Bourbon- 


shop, which forms the opening to the narrow | Condé, of Vendéme, and, on the death of his 
lane where the old Manor House is to be/ uncle, of Bourbon, dying in 1594. He was 


seen. The tradition about André’s birth | 


is, as far as I could ascertain, not locally 
suspected. M. L. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


“CHILD-BED PEW” (9% S. ii. 5).—Another | 
curious name for the “churching pew ” may 
be worth noting, z.e., “childwife pew.” It 
occurs in an entry in the churchwardens’ | 
accounts of the parish of Cundal, quoted by | 
Mr. Dyer in his ‘Church Lore Gleanings’ | 
(p. 194). The entry runs thus: “1636. A 
childwife Pew, 26s. 8d.” H. ANDREWs. 


Doc-Gartes (8 8. xi. 488 ; xii. 37, 114).—At 
the foot of the elaborate oak staircase in 
Cheyney Manor House, near Bath, a pic- 
turesque late Jacobean building of the Speke 
family, is a cowval dog-gate complete, with its | 
old hinges and spring latch. Its construc- 
tion is such that a man could creep through 
its openings ; but it is apparent that passage 
through it may have been formerly obstructed 
by the addition of a light iron grating. 

At the foot of the elegant inlaid and 
panelled staircase, of the early years of the 
eighteenth century, at Standerwick Court, 
near Frome, is a close lattice-work dog-gate 


foolish enough to follow his uncle in claiming 

the crown of France, relying on the mori- 

bund League. Henry IV. visited him on 

his death-bed. “Mon cousin,” said the king, 

“prenez courage ; il est vrai que vous n’étes 

pas encore roi, mais cela serez possible aprés 
oi.” GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park Liverpool. 


Greatest HEAT RECORDED IN ENGLAND 
(9 ii. 180).—LNFERNAL may be able to 
obtain the information he desires on applica- 


|tion either to the Secretary, Meteorolo- 


gical Office, 63, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W., or to G. J. Symons, Esq., 62, Camden 
Square, N.W. CELER ET AUDAX. 


SuropsHirE Names (9 §S. ii. 144).—The 
reference to Arlescott in H. H.’s note reminds 


| me that there is a bevy of villages and hamlets 


in this county, in the neighbourhood of Tow- 
cester, possessing a similar termination. The 
district is probably about the same size as 


| the /ey district in Shropshire ; and although 


the list of names is not quite so large, it 
will, at any rate, compare favourably with 
that given by H. H. The places are Fos- 
cote, Burcot, Duncot, Potcot, Grimscot, 


| 
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Darlscote, Eastcote, Ascote, Caldecote, Hul- | 

cote, Heathencote. There are many other 

instances of this termination in Northampton- 

shire, as, for instance, Holcote, Fawcote, and 

Muscot, but they are not in the district I 

have named. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


This cluster of names in /ey curiously marks | 
the extent of an ancient district of woodland 
which helped to give a name to Shrubshire, | 
as Shropshire was formerly called. The iron- 
works have now eradicated all but a few 
patches. Isaac TAYLOR. 


A Cuurcu Trapition (9 S. i. 428 ; ii. 58, 
150, 173).—Referring to Mr. GARBETT’s note, 
I am not aware whether the Norman church 
of Barfrestone, Kent, has been noted for 
its irregular building. While the _longi- 
tudinal axis of the chancel corresponds with 
that of the nave, the walls of the chancel 
are so built that it appears to incline to 
the northward, at an angle of five degrees 
from that of the longitudinal axis. In this 
church, however, there is scarcely a rectangle 
anywhere: everything is oblique in plan, the 


builders evidently detesting anything like 
mechanical accuracy. W. C. 8. 


“Cross” vice “ Kris” (9% S. i. 85, 317, 458 ; 
ii. 36).—Mr. Piatt declares in the most posi- 
tive fashion that I am wrong in a few re- 
marks I made some time ago in reference to 
Spanish guttural aspirates and the pronun- 
ciation of the words “Quixote” and “Xerez.”* 
The guttural aspirates are g, x, and /. 

** Amidst the euphony of the Castilian syllables, 
the ear is, however, struck with the sound of the 
German and Arabic guttural, which is rejected by 
all the other nations speaking languages in which the 
Latin predominates.”--Bouterwek’s ‘Spanish Lite- 
rature, p. 6, English edition. 

The Visigoths held sway in Spain for some 
three hundred years, the Arabs for over 
seven hundred. This characteristic sound is, 
therefore, mostly of Gothic and Arabic origin, 
the 7 representing the former and the x the 
latter (‘Ortografia de la Lengua Castellana,’ 
1770, p. 80), while the 7, now so much used, is 
of a more recent date (see Moratin’s ‘Origenes 
del Teatro Espaiol, Discurso Historico,’ vol. i. 
p. 15, Paris, Baudry, 1838). After this brief 


* Jarvis’s translation: “* Don Axote, or Don Gig- 
sote. *Don Quixote, you mean, madam,’ quot 
Sancho Panza, ‘or otherwise called the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Figure.’ ‘ You are right,’ said Dorothea.” 
Smollett’s, as may be expected, is more lively: 
“*Don Hacksot, or Kicksot—’ ‘Don Quixote, your 
ladyship would say, cried Sancho, interposing, 
‘alias the Knight of the Rueful Countenance.’ | 
‘The very same,’ replied Dorothea.” 


reference to history, it must be apparent that 
it is useless to assert, as does Mr. Piatt, 
“that, so late as 1621, these letters were pro- 
nounced in Castilian much as they still are 
in Portuguese,” &c. That would mean that 
these gutturals were adopted after the over- 
throw of both the Gothic and the Moorish 
domination, as a compliment, [ suppose, to 
the vanquished. It would also mean, as a 
learned professor at San Sebastian, to whom 
I have submitted the matter in dispute, 
says, 

“that the guttural sounds made their appearance 
in Spain only in the seventeenth century, that 
is to say, almost recently, within three or four 
generations of men, in the time of Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega, and Calderon,” 

which he rightly characterizes as an absurd 
contention. When they came into general 
use is a moot pomt— 

Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

Mr. H. Butler Clarke, Taylorian Teacher of 
Spanish in the University of Oxford, in his 
interesting and useful book on ‘Spanish 
Literature’ (London, Sonnenschein & Co., 
1893), has a note on p. 11, in which he says:— 

“The date of the introduction of the characteristic 

harsh guttural sound...... is uncertain. Such evidence 
as is obtainable points to the sixteenth century.” 
If Mr. Piatr can clear up this doubtful 
matter, I shall be one of the first to congratu- 
late him on his success; but he must give 
chapter and verse for his statements. 

In his assertion that Cervantes pronounced 
his hero’s name in the way represented by 
the French Don Quichotte and the Italian 
Don Chisciotte, Mr. Piatt is in error. It is 
one of those rash assertions whereby he does 
injustice to his undoubted ability. A single 
quotation will, I think, be enough to justify 
what I have ventured to say. In part i. 
chap. xxx. of the immortal book, Dorothea, 
pretending not to be sure of the knight’s 
proper appellation, calls him 
“Don Azote 6 Don Gigote. Don Quixote diria, 
senhora, dijo 4 esta sazon Sancho Panza, 6 por otro 
nombre el Cabellero de la Triste Figura. Asi es la 
verdad, dijo Dorotea.” 

One can almost hear the honest squire’s em- 
phatic guttural as he pronounces his master’s 
name. 

As to the word “ Xerez,” from which our word 
sherry is undoubtedly derived, it is well to 
know how it is pronounced in French. In that 
language we have “Don Quichotte” for “Don 
Quixote,” “Chiméne” for “ Ximena” (Cor- 
neille’s ‘Cid’), but for “Xerez” we have 
“Xéréz, ville d’Espagne, on prononce Aé¢resse, 
en aspirant le &” (‘ Dictionnaire Général de 
a Langue Francaise,’ par MM. Guérard et 
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Sardou). It was on the plains near Xerez, in 
the year 711, that Roderick, the last king of 
the Visigoths, was, after a three days’ battle, 
completely routed, and the long domination 
of the Moors began. I fancy that Pror. 
SKEAT will still retain his belief that “the 
guttural was due to Moorish influence,” and 
will decline to take a trip “up to the Wal- 
loon in Belgium” in search of it. “Que 
diable irait-il faire dans cette galére ?” 
Joun T. Curry. 


Dr. THompson, oF Trinity CoLLecE, Cam- 
BRIDGE, AND A Victim (9 §. ii. 128).—A note 
of mine made on the piece of excellent sar- 
casm of which Rusticus tn URBE writes must, 
as a consequence of his remarks on its author- 
ship, be amended. I came across the phrase 
about the beginning of the present year 
while perusing some correspondence in the 
columns of the Vewcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
where it was attributed to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The writer, in the 
course of his letter, said :-— 

“The late Archbishop of Canterbury, in a speech 
made shortly before his death, with a humour I did 
not expect, said, ‘There are none of us infallible, 
not even the youngest.’”—Feb. 5, 1898. 

Although this excerpt does not in any way 
clear up the issue raised by Rusticus in Urse, 
I have deemed it noteworthy. It would be 
interesting to learn who really was the victim 
of so brilliant a piece of sarcasm. 

C. P. Hae. 


Str Water Scott’s HERornes ii. 142). 
—I remember to have seen Mr. Boucuter’s 
point set forth many years ago in some 
review. I had thought the reviewer was 
Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh, but I can find no 
such passage in his collected essays. The 
writer laid down that it is generally im- 
pues for a heroine of romance to have a 
iving mother, because the watchful care of 
a good mother would always preserve her 
daughter from the difficult situations required 
in romance. Hence! have always held it for 
an axiom, almost a definition, that a “heroine ” 
is a noble, high-spirited, motherless girl. I 
wonder much that Mr. Boucurer has not 
been led back from Scott to Scott’s idol 
Shakspeare. Here is a goodly catalogue of 
motherless heroines: Viola, Miranda, Des- 
demona, Rosalind, Imogen, Ophelia, Helena, 
even Perdita; and in the second rank, 
Beatrice, Hero, Celia, Jessica, Katharine and 
Bianca, and we may add King Lear's 
daughters. Juliet is the one exception ; and 
Lady Capulet may have had just wit enough 
to perceive that her precocious fourteen-year- 
old daughter had grown many sizes too large 


for her governance. But the same thing 
runs through all romance. We scarcely ever 
come across a mother. One is tempted to 
recall the Antigone of Sophocles. But among 
mothers in modern times Lady Ashton is one. 
Mrs. Bennet, that delicious embodiment of 


| ineptitude in ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ is another. 


Mrs. Nickleby is a third. (The absence of 
good mothers from Dickens’s novels was dis- 
cussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ some time back.) On the 
other hand, we may note Sophia Western, 
Pamela (removed out of her mother’s reach), 
Harriet Barlow, Evelina, Jane Eyre ; and in 
Dickens, Florence Dombey, Lizzie Riderhood ; 
even Miss Jenny Wren, and (lower still) Dora 
Spenlow. Thackeray, in spite of his intense 
admiration for Scott's Rebecca, could give us 
nothing better of his own than that exasperat- 
ing idiot Amelia Sedley, and the two worth- 
less hussies Beatrix and Blanche Amory ; 
each of whom had a mother, of some sort. 
Of late years, the lady who writes under the 
name of Mrs. pee has given us two or 
three excellent novels, in each of which the 
central figure is a spirited girl thrown on her 
own resources, a motherless heroine. I sup- 
pose that the list might be extended inde- 
finitely ; but in nearly all the cases cited it 
is fairly certain that the heroine could not 
have been a “heroine” if she had hada loving 
and capable mother. The few exceptions, 
such as that very minor heroine Dora Spen- 
low, seem to prove the strength of the rule, 
observed even when not absolutely needed. 
C. B. Mount. 


WELLINGTON AND Ney (9"" S. ii. 128).—Gleig, 
in his ‘Life of Wellington, has gone fully 
into the question of the latter’s attitude as 
to Ney’s execution. He points out the reasons 
which prevented the duke from interfering, 
either officially or privately, in the matter, 
but distinctly states that he frequently ex- 
pressed himself adverse to the as out 
of the sentence of death. This does not, 
certainly, bear out Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
as reported by Mr. Tollemache. But may not 
Mr. Tollemache have been mistaken, or (for 
the matter of that) Mr. Gladstone also? 

OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Full and definite information on this painful 
subject will be found in the ‘Words on Welling- 
ton, by Sir William Fraser, Bart. (London, 
J.C. Nimmo, 1889). Perhaps the following 
quotation may not be out of place in ‘N. & Q.’: 

“There is no subject relating to the termination 
of the Great War upon which more bitter things 
have been said than the execution of the Prince of 
Moscowa; but there was one person who, unques- 
tionably, was grossly wronged in the affair, and that 
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was the Duke of Wellington. All the envy and 
malice which had accumulated during his brilliant 
and honest career was poured upon him at this 
juncture. It has been said a hundred times that 
e could have saved Ney’s life if he had chosen to 
do so. He went every possible length with the 
king’s ministers to induce them to spare the life of 
one of the bravest soldiers that ever lived. He 
found his remonstrances were vain; he then en- 
deavoured to approach the king personally on the 
subject. Louis showed rudeness on 
the occasion. So determined was the king, and 
those about him, to prevent the duke having any 
opportunity of asking that Ney's life 
should be spared, that not only did Louis XVIII. 
turn his back upon the duke when he approached 
him, but the Comte d’ Artois placed himeelf between 
the duke and the king. The duke felt this insult 
very much, and openly, and very properly, showed 
his resentment. he second duke told me more 
than once that his father said to him often that 
whatever Ney deserved, he had done his utmost to 
prevent his execution. After Marshal Ney was shot 
every effort was made on the part of the French 
royal family to reconcile the duke to the king. 
The duke sternly refused ; I believe that he showed 
to the last how deeply he felt the indignity to which 
he had been exposed.”—Vide large-paper edition, 
pp. 123, 124, 125. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 


“Anp now, O Fartuer” (9 §. ii. 187).—Is 
it not a mistake to judge this fine intercessory 
hymn in the way suggested by Mr. Witson ? 
The line he particularizes is a natural request 
when read in connexion with the context, 
especially with the preceding line :— 

0 fold them closer to Thy yb breast, 


O do Thine {not Thy] utmost for their souls’ true 
weal ; 


From tainting mischief keep them white and clear, 
And crown Thy gifts with strength to persevere. 

Surely the prayer is both natural and re- 
verent. I am sorry that this hymn has not 
been included in our new Scottish ‘Church 


Hymnary.’ Rospert F. GarpIner. 
64, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 


“Orpo” (9 §. ii. 148)—Would not this 
denote a degree, or the state of a gentleman ? 


Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


This inscription is not Latin, but Gaelic, 
and stands for the words “a prayer for”: 
“O’r do” for Oraidh do. JOHN MALONE. 

New York, U.S. 


AvuTHors oF Quotations Wantep (9 §. 
i. 389).— 
She should never have looked at me 
If she meant I should not love her! 
Browning's ‘ Cristina,’ st. i. 
(rod be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
‘ne to show a woman when he loves her! 
Browning's ‘One Word More,’ st. xvii. 
W. G. B. 8. 


(9 S. ii. 69.) 

I do not know who is the author of the lines 
“Said Day to Night,” &c., quoted by Mr. P. H. 
WILu1AMs ; but they would appear to have been 
suggested by the following little poem in Victor 
Hugo’s ‘ Voix Intériewures,’ dated 3 Juin, 1837 
which, as it is very short, perhaps I may be allowed 
to quote in extenso :— 

La tombe dit & la rose : 

Des pleurs dont l’aube t’arrose 
Que fais-tu, fleur des amours ? 

La rose dit 4 la tombe : 

see fais-tu de ce qui tombe 

Dans ton gouffre ouvert toujours? 


La rose dit: Tombeau sombre, 
De ces pleurs je fais dans l’ombre 
Un parfum d’ambre et de miel. 
La tombe dit: Fleur plaintive, 
De chaque Ame qui m‘arrive 
Je fais un ange du ciel. 
Is it unreasonable of me to quote another little 
twelve-line poem, containing a somewhat similar 
thought, in Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Contemplations,’ 
dated Avril, 1854 ?— 
La source tombait du rocher 
Goutte & goutte a la mer affreuse. 
L’océan, fatal au nocher, 
Lui dit: Que me veux-tu, pleureuse ? 


Je suis la tempéte et l’effroi ; 

Je finis ou le ciel commence. 

Est-ce que j'ai besoin de toi, 

Petite, moi qui suis l’immense? 

La source dit au gouffre amer : 

Je te donne, sans bruit ni gloire, 

Ce qui te manque, 6 vaste mer ! 

Une goutte d’eau qu’on peut boire. 
Has not Emerson a little poem containing a dialogue 
between a mountain and a squirrel, in which the 
squirrel tells the mountain that although he, the 
squirrel, does not carry forests on his back, neither 
can he, the mountain, crack a nut ? 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The English Catalogue of Books. Vol. V. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


Amone the volumes of reference which this emi- 
nently complicated life of ours renders indispensable 
to us ‘The English Catalogue of Books,’ the fifth 
volume of which, covering the years 1890 to 1897, 
has just seen the light, stands, in some respects, 
conspicuous and alone. Unlike peerages, direc- 
tories, and similar works, with which it is natural to 
class it, its record is permanent, and not ephemeral. 
It preserves for the present and subsequent genera- 
tions a record of the products of our press, which, 
in different forms and with many and important 
breaks, has continued for nearly three and a half 
centuries. It is complete so far as this country is 
concerned, and adequate in the information it sup- 
plies as regards the United States ; it is convenient 
in arrangement and easy of reference, and is, in 
fact, as we have previously said, indispensable to 
all concerned with the production, the sale, and 
the purchase of books. That the book should 
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augment in size with the augmenting number of 
publications was to be expected. he present 
volume contains, accordingly, about 1,200 double- 
columned pages as against 900 in the two parts, 
separately published, of the previous volume. 
Greatly to the convenience of the public, the titles 
and the index are not only in one volume, but in 
one alphabet, the 60,000 main entries and the 70,000 
index entries all following in alphabetical sequence. 
A separate index is only required in the case of the 
publications of the Admiralty, the British Museum, 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Record Office, 
and learned societies, the works issued by which 
do not appear in the general alphabet. The main 
entries, moreover, are not, as in previous volumes, 
confined to one line, but extend as a rule to two. 
The excellence of the work baffles praise. A com- 
plete set of the Catalogue must, of course, rest in 
every public library and institution. As to its 
value for private reference we are in a position, by 
experience, to vouch. A set all but complete—and 
soon, we hope, to be complete—is at this moment 
in the revolving bookcase by our side, and by a 
turn can be brought under hand. It is unfailing in 
trustworthiness and utility. To those who know 
it and have once used it praise is superfluous and 
almost impertinent. Those who have yet to learn 
its value we have only to counsel to look at head- 
ings such as Rider Haggard, Rudyard Kipling, 
R. L. Stevenson, George Meredith, or whatever 
other name their taste and preference may lead 
them to select. As a test of the worth of the index 
portion, let them turn to Notes and Queries. 


Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 
and Meccah. By Capt. Sir Richard Burton, 
K.C.M.G. (Bell & Sons.) 

A conspicvovs tribute to the merits of Sir Richard 

Burton’s first and most original book is furnished 


by its inclusion in the noble series known as | 


‘Bohn’s Standard Library.” We have taken the 
opportunity thus furnished of reading it for the first 
time—a sufficiently pleasurable pe advantageous 
task. Having known Burton well and long, we 
find wonderful memories recalled of his turbulent, 
masterful, and wholly unscrupulous individuality. 
One can hear the man speaking in almost every 
sentence, and one is impressed, as one was in his 
conversation, by the strange farrago of out-of-the- 
way erudition he possessed. The notes especially 
deal with all sorts of occult themes, and reveal 
the future editor of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The 
work, the copyright of which has come into the 
ession | Messrs. Bell, is the ‘‘ Memorial 
ition” begun by Lady Burton, with all Burton’s 
latest emendations and additions, including the 
appendices, which formed no portion of the original 
volumes. A new series of illustrations, some of them 
coloured, a novel feature in the ‘‘ Standard Library,” 
replaces those which were first given, and the 
whole is ushered in by an admirable introduction 
by Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole. Burton’s book has 
lost little in value and interest during the forty odd 
ears that have elapsed since it first saw the light. 
it is sufficiently pleasant reading, but exacts close 
attention, a great deal having to be read between 
the lines, while some of the information is acces- 
sible only to readers as polyglot as was Burton 
himself. Much of what he has to convey Burton, 
after the example of previous scholars, leaves 
in Latin. Where the necessity for being even 


more cautious exists, it is put into Greek, | 


while some passages baffle entirely conjecture 
by being left in Arabic. As a record of courage, 
fearlessness, energy, and dare-devilry, the book is 
unique in literature. Burton, it has always been 
| said, did not know the meaning of the word fear. 
| He seems, indeed, to have alternately scoffed at 
}and courted danger. Carrying his life daily and 
| hourly in his hand, he seems scarcely to have given 
| it a thought. In his very recklessness, calculated 
greatly to impress Orientals, might perhaps be found 
thesecret of hissafety. Theaccount of his performance 
| of Moslem rites becomes in the end a little tedious, 
| since there is, necessarily, a good deal of repetition. 
| The personal records are in all cases spirited, and 
the observations upon the races among which he 
| dwelt show Burton’s keenness of vision and bold- 
| ness of utterance. A comprehensive index adds 
| greatly to the value of the reprint. It is known 
| that the “Memorial Edition” of Burton’s works 
| was not completed. It is strongly to be hoped that 
other works will be reproduced in the same form as 
' the present—a form as handsome asconvenient—and 
at a price that a them within reach of all who 
buy any books at all. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, October, 
1668, to December, 1669, Edited by Mary Anne 
Everett Green. (Stationery Office.) 
| THouGH there may be little of national interest in 
| this volume, it contains much which illustrates the 
state of the country during the restored rule of the 
Stuarts. So far as we are able to tell without 
directing minute research to the subject, the desire 
to hold municipal offices was strong during the 
reign of Charles I. and the Commonwealth. A 
change came over public feeling afterwards. Men 
had become weary of political struggles and pre- 
ferred having a a time when, as it seemed, 
nothing was to be gained by real or assumed 
patriotism, and when to oppose the Government in 
most cases meant disgrace or financial ruin. We 
have a curious example of this in what occurred at 
Coventry. Samuel Harwood was in 1668 chosen 
mayor of the city. e had “the repute of an 
honest man”—that is, we presume, he held opinions 
which were in favour with the Court party. He 
was an ironmonger, and we are informed was “as 
rough and unpolished as his ware.” The poor man 
had no desire for the dignity which his neighbours 
had forced upon him, so to revenge himecif for the 
ungrateful honour he threatened that he would not 
ive the accustomed feast on Allhallows Day, when 
e would be called upon to take the oaths of office. 
Whether as the day came near he relented is un- 
certain. Of the two sheriffs who were chosen at the 
same time one ran away, and the other paid a heavy 
fine rather than fill the despised office. The letter 
from which we have quoted contains some informa- 
tion of value. The cross was under repair. The 
writer says that it “‘ yields to none in England for 
curiosity and gallantry,” though it bore signs of 
“‘the late ruinous times,” as well as marks of age. 
We trust that some day a dictionary of the 
names of ships will be compiled. Whenever such a 
work is undertaken the volume before us will be of 
service. 


The Cathedral Church of Wells. By the Rey. P 
Dearmer, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) y the Rey. Percy 


As Wells is among all English cathedrals that 
which in our heart we love and admire the most, 


| Supposing preference to be permissible in the case 
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of works of so supreme beauty and interest, we 
have been naturally anxious for its inclusion in that 
“Cathedral Series” the praises of which we con- 
tinuously sing. It has now appeared in a volume 
no less satisfactory in all respects than its prede- 
cessors or companions. Forty or so well-executed 
designs illustrate its features of beauty or interest, 
and a capital account of the rise and history of the 


structure and the edifices contiguous to or con- | 


nected with it has been compiled from the works of 
Freeman, Canon Church, and other authorities. In 
churches Somersetshire is perhaps happier than 
any other English county, and among Somerset- 
shire churches Wells stands foremost. Its anti- 
quarian interest may, perhaps, be impaired by the 
neighbourhood of Glastonbury. As the one cathe- 
dral in England complete in every part and detail 
it will always retain its charm ; and its sweet and 
picturesque surroundings, its tranquillity, and its 
calm further endear it to the heart. 
admirer of it as he was, Mr. Freeman wrote some 
terrible heresies concermng its west front. ! 
great work of the pious and devoted Jocelin, which 
a score of writers since Fuller have declared un- 
rivalled, and which can, indeed, only be paralleled 
at Chartres and at Rheims, Freeman said: “It 
is doubtless the finest display of sculpture in Eng- 
land; but it is thoroughly bad as a piece of archi- 
tecture. I am always glad when I get round the 
corner, and can rest my eye on the massive and 
simple majesty of the nave and transepts.” We 
will not join issue with so ingenious an advocate, 
who is also so devoted a lover. We are “ always 
glad,” however, when we “get round the corner 
and rest [our] eye on the” lovely west front, wit 

its “‘ imagery in just proportion,” as says Fuller, so 
“that we may call them vera ef sperantia signa. 
England affordeth not the like.” On the happy day 
when we are thus regaled we shall be well content 


to have Mr. Dearmer’s excellent guide as a com- | 


panion. 


In addition to continuations of various articles 
published in earlier numbers, Mélusine for July- 
August supplies a critical text of * La Courte Paille,’ 
a French folk-song which is known to occur in at 
least twenty-five versions. It also gives some notes 
on contemporary legends, by the editor, followed 
by a brief, Put amusing account of ‘Saint Gétorix, 
furnished by M. Doncieux. It would seem that 
about forty years ago Napoleon III. caused a 
colossal bronze statue of Vercingetorix to be erected 
near the village of Laumes (Cote d’Or), on the 
supposed site of the Gaulish — ot Alesia. 
In [sro an inhabitant of Dijon, being at Laumes, 
encountered some women who were praying to 
St. Gétorix near the monument; and in response 
to his questions on the subject, he was informed at 
the village auberge that the statue was that of a 
greatsaint. It would be interesting, as M. Doncieux 
observes, to know the ulterior destinies of St. 
Gétorix, and whether his local cult has prospered. 
The version of ‘ Little Red Riding-hood’ picked up 
in Touraine by M. Légot has a very ugly man, 
afterwards referred to as ‘‘ ce mauvais diable,” for 
villain instead of the evil-minded wolf with which 
English childhood is familiar. 

Tue number of the /ntermédiaire for 30 August 
contains a eal of information about the 
celebrated Jean Ango, shipowner, of Dieppe, who 
became the richest man of I his time, and received 
Francis IL. with such splendour that the king 


Devoted | 
Of this | 


created him Viscount of Dieppe, and gave him the 
captaincy of the town and castle. Some timeafter- 
wards Ango’s fleet laid siege to Lisbon, the Portu- 
guese having taken one of his vessels, and the King 
of Portugal found it necessary to send ambassadors 
to treat with him as with a sovereign prince. But 
the audacious Dieppois ended badly, for he died a 
ruined man in 1551. The same number of the 
Intermédiaire also contains several replies relative 
to St. Edme, otherwise St. Edmund, Archbishop of 
| Canterbury, who, it may be remembered, died an 
exile in France, having defended the rights of 
the Church too zealously for his safety against 
Henry III. The body of the saint still rests at 
Pontigny, and for many years his tomb was a place 
of pilgrimage resorted to by childless wives. In 
the end, however, the flagstone on which it was 
customary for them to tread to ensure the fulfil- 
ment of their prayers had to be removed, for 
** jouvenceaux et jeunes femmes s’y rencontraient,” 
| with the result that scandal arose, and pseudo- 
miracles of the most disgraceful kind became con- 
nected with the name of the holy man to whom an 
| angel of light had once brought a miraculous ring 
| to consecrate his marriage with the Virgin. 


| Hotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 
| Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip ies with the signature of the writer and 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 
fice was on the Bankside, in the Liberty of the 
Clink. John Bradford was imprisoned there in 
1550. 
Selden, Henslowe, &c., will be found in Whea 
was ruinous in !745, and a house erected on its site 
was destroyed by the mob in 1780. 
‘Posthumous and Fugitive Poems of Keats,’ in a 
sonnet on Homer. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. iv. 380. 
for “24 July” read 24 June. 
NOTICE. 

“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
A. R. Baytey (“ The Clink Prison”).—This edi- 
full account, derived from Stow, 
| and Cunningham’s * London Past and tee Tt 
G. Mount (“ There is a budding morrow,” &c.).— 
CorRIGENDUM.—P. 196, col. 2, 1. 24 from bottom, 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

| print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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